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A DECADE OF SOCIOLOGY 
EDITORIAL 

The launching of this Journal., ten years ago, was a leap in 
the dark. The editors were well aware that it was a reckless 
experiment. Disinterested observers in abundance at once gave 
ample evidence of unfaltering trust that the rash venture would 
soon meet the usual fate of attempts to supply a non-existent 
demand. 

The most serious pitfall in the path of the enterprise was 
not the absence of demand, but the presence of an unintelligent 
and misguided demand. A very large constituency might be 
gathered by a journal that would cater to popular interest in 
air-castle architecture. A large fraction of the earlier sub- 
scribers to this Journal were evidently of the genus rainbow- 
chaser. They wanted a spring-board that would land them in 
Utopia. 

On the other hand, the competent thinkers among whom a 
journal of sociology should seek its constituency were mostly 
preoccupied with other interests. Many of them were students 
of social problems from points of view which could not readily 
adjust themselves to a change of perspective. Philosophers, 
psychologists, theologians, historians, economists, political scien- 
tists, moralists, reformers, each for his own type of reason, 
regarded sociology very much as physicians and surgeons look at 
"Christian Science." 
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More significant than either of these factors was the situa- 
tion of sociology itself, which no one intimately interested had 
the stoicism frankly to admit. Sociology was in fact nothing 
more than wistful advertisement of a hiatus in knowledge. It 
was a peering after an eighth color in the spectrum, or a fourth 
dimension of space. Only here and there a perverse spirit 
betrayed longings for such unattainables, and it was not to be 
expected that the few irregulars could win over responsible 
members of society to patronage of their vagaries. Although 
wise books had been written in the interest of sociology, books 
that will be read for many years to come, the sad fact was that 
no sociologist had quite found himself, or, if he thought he had, 
he could not give a convincing account of himself to others. 
Sociology was a science without a problem, a method, or a mes- 
sage. The many confident prophesyings in the name of soci- 
ology, but conflicting with each other, served not to mitigate 
the case, but to aggravate it. Our purpose is not to describe the 
differences that a decade has wrought from the publisher's 
standpoint, but to indicate some evident changes in the status of 
sociology itself. 

In the first place, the sociologists understand themselves and 
each other much better than they did ten years ago. It would 
be premature to say that they have come to an agreement about 
their problems, and their methods, if not about their message. 
There is at least more ability among them to act on the assump- 
tion that "he who is not against us is on our part." There is 
more readiness to admit that the man who states sociological 
problems in terms different from those which we prefer is still 
promoting the same search for knowledge to which we are com- 
mitted. There is more keenness to welcome good work, and to 
grant that it fits into a vacant place, even if it is not the kind of 
work that we most value. Whether we have a formula for it or 
not, we have a more catholic instinct of the range that socio- 
logical research must occupy, and we are more ready to hail 
as fellow-laborers types of workers whose particular interests 
and presumptions and methods vary widely from our own. 

In the second place, there is not merely a sympathetic gain, 
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but there has been a marked increase in actual co-operation. A 
decade ago the isolation of sociologists from each other was piti- 
fully amateurish. Comte, and LePlay, and Lilienfeld, and Spen- 
cer, and Schaffle, and Ward had been first free-lances, then stand- 
ard bearers of groups that were more conscious of differences 
than of common interests. Younger men had meanwhile caught 
the scent and were following more or less independent trails. In 
the retrospect, in comparison with their present attitude, the 
sociologists of ten years ago seem to have been much more 
engaged in getting their own personal credentials accepted than 
in coming into touch with their peers for mutual support in 
united effort. Meanwhile each of them has learned that others 
besides himself have promising clues and are reaching results. 
They are less ready to cry a piece of work up or down because it 
makes for or against their own preconception of society. They 
are more ready to accept from any source, for what it is worth, 
any sort of critical study of social relations. The literature of 
the subject, in whatever country produced, shows respectful 
attention to more different types of investigation than it did ten 
years ago. There have been notable additions to our biblio- 
graphical apparatus. The Institut International de Sociologie 
has been remarkably successful in promoting interchange between 
sociologists of different countries. The Sociological Society of 
London is good evidence of like progress within a narrower area ; 
and a promising movement is on foot to form a similar society in 
the United States. 

In the third place, there is evident increase of the sociological 
public. We cannot tell whether there is increase or decrease in 
the number of people who use the term " sociology " as the name 
for their belief in an occult art of compounding social cure-alls. 
Not confusing any of these with genuine students of society, 
we have no trouble in detecting an enlargement of the circle in 
which there is intelligent interest in the facts and the laws of 
social cause and effect. Ten years ago we spoke of the present 
as " the era of sociology." 1 We used the phrase with the mean- 
ing that more people than ever before are thinking about their 

1 American Journal of Sociology, Vol. I, p. i. 
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situation as less satisfactory than it might be, and trying to hit 
upon means of changing it for the better. It would be extrava- 
gant to claim that the words may now be interpreted in a stricter 
sense. There is not yet a body of technical sociologists large 
enough to give distinctive character to a period, as the physical 
scientists have to the past century, and the biologists in particular 
to the last half-century. More people are in evidence, however, 
than there were ten years ago, who are willing to consider social 
relations in the light of all that can be discovered about them, by 
comparison with similar relations under all the other circum- 
stances in which they can be traced. More people believe that it 
is worth while to pursue these large generalizations, and to 
organize them into a fundamental social science. 

It would be easy to specify numerous particulars in which 
there has been approach toward consensus among the sociolo- 
gists, but it would be less easy to prove that our judgment about 
these items is correct. Without taking the risk of mistaking 
individual opinion for general consent, we merely observe, first, 
that the number of details passing into the rank of accepted 
sociological results is as great as could fairly be expected so early 
in the history of a science; and, second, it is safe to predict that 
a considerable body of principles will have been provisionally 
accepted by the sociologists before the close of another decade. 

At all events, there is no doubt worth mention that the view- 
point from which the technical sociologists observe social facts has 
already become essentially one and the same. Whatever their spe- 
cific hypotheses in explanation of social phenomena, they all refer 
the facts to the same psychic forces, operating in the same physi- 
cal environment. They all regard human experience as the evo- 
lution of human choices, conditioned by both the controllable and 
the uncontrollable factors of physical nature. In other words, 
the attitude of the sociologists toward their problems is precisely 
that of chemist, or physicist, or physiologist toward his. In 
either case the problem is to discover the particular relations of 
cause and effect involved in a given situation. Of course, soci- 
ology is far behind the older sciences in making out the specific 
causal relations to which it is devoted. On the other hand, it 
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is doubtful if the record of any science contains a decade of 
more secure progress in formulating real problems, or in clearing 
off the methodological dead-work that must in every case be out 
of the way before close investigation can begin. 

It is an open question whether the progress of sociology is 
not most conspicuous in evident changes of mind and heart 
among representatives of the older social sciences. Many scholars 
of the first rank, who would deny that they are so poor as to do 
reverence to sociology, have given ample unconscious proof that 
they accept the sociological premises, without having followed 
them out to inevitable conclusions. The social logic which the 
sociologists have undertaken to discover has revealed itself to 
such an extent to many philosophers, historians, and economists, 
that their ways of stating their own particular conclusions betray 
essential agreement with the fundamental position of the sociolo- 
gists. Generalizations upon which the latter are working directly 
have impressed other scholars indirectly. These are taking the 
ideas for granted, usually without putting them into definite 
terms, and without recognizing their necessary implications. 
The sociologists, on the contrary, are deliberately analyzing 
these ideas, and following out their pointings, to see what they 
mean in the way of explaining concrete social conditions. 

It is easy therefore today, as it would not have been ten years 
ago, to make the ad hominem argument convict these scholars 
of stultifying themselves, if they do not concede that their own 
reasoning leads to the precise division of labor which the sociolo- 
gists have undertaken. In other words, a decade ago the sociolo- 
gists were at best poachers in fields supposed to be fully occupied 
by scholars of other types. Today the function of sociologists, 
among the scholars in those fields, is challenged only by those 
who have stopped short of thinking through the process involved 
in reaching complete knowledge of human relations. 

A single change of perspective between sociology and other 
divisons of social science deserves specific mention. Ten years 
ago it was assumed that there was peculiar rivalry between 
sociology and economics. Today the sociologist or the economist 
who should betray belief that the two disciplines are really 
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antagonistic would be classed as a survival. The relation between 
sociology and economics is not competitive, but complementary, 
and the fact is now taken for granted by scholars in both fields, 
with exceptions as rare as they are unfortunate. In the end 
there can be but one political economy, just as there can be but 
one calculus and chemistry and physiology. Neither can there be 
at last more than one sociology. Political economy can never 
maintain a sociology peculiar to itself, nor sociology a peculiar 
political economy. The economic and the sociological problems 
are not alternatives, but part and whole. If political economy 
should become a body of formulas as unalterable as the multiplica- 
tion table, it would still be, like the multiplication table, an 
abstraction. If the last word were said about the economies of 
wealth, it would still be only a single term in the larger problem 
of sociology, viz. : What is the meaning of the economies of 
wealth in the total economy of life? Within the past decade this 
relation has become common knowledge, and has thus dropped 
out of the list of questions for debate. The men who do not 
know it have simply not arrived. 

Meanwhile the relation between sociology and history has 
come to be a live issue. Broadly speaking, the historians today 
seem to be of two types : first, those who treat history as science ; 
second, those who cultivate it as an art. The latter are merely 
phenomena to the sociologists, not colaborers. Between the 
former and the sociologists there are mutual and interdependent 
interests. Failure to define and adjust these relations is the most 
obvious reproach upon present social science. The sociologists 
have no more urgent task than that of closing the gap between 
themselves and the scientific historians. 

By a law of association which need not be justified, we would 
group among favorable signs even the testimonies which many 
scholars utter against sociology. There is internal evidence in 
most of these cases that the objections are based on insufficient 
knowledge of the sociological argument. Much of the deprecia- 
tion of sociology, and opposition to it, is in itself conclusive proof 
that there is need of the precise type of work which the sociol- 
ogists are trying to do. 
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One of the most respected clergymen in the United States 
wrote not long ago in a private letter : 

I am free to say that I do not expect much from sociology. The moral 
life of man is old, and one of the greatest books upon the moral life of man- 
kind is the Ethics of Aristotle, written fifty years before Christ. Thinkers 
make a mistake, in my judgment, in supposing that because the cosmos is 
new, and surprising, therefore, in its revelations through modern science, the 
moral and spiritual life of mankind is new ; and that philosophical interpreta- 
tions of that moral and spiritual life based upon history and experience are 
premature. I cannot agree to that position. 

We would condemn ourselves neither by belittling Aristotle 
nor by admitting that explanation of human life stopped with 
him. In order to fall into either error, one must misknow both 
Aristotle and modern positive philosophy. There is as much 
difference between Aristotle's static version of the world and 
the modern process-conception as there is between an eight-day 
clock and the evolution of species. 

The fact that a profound and progressive thinker can write 
the last part of the paragraph we have quoted, under the impres- 
sion that it impeaches recent sociology, is the best sort of index 
that our field is white for the harvest. 

The time is past for wasting effort in arguing that the socio- 
logical point of view must have cumulative influence upon every 
division of social science and social art. So much progress has 
been made in preliminary survey of the social process as a whole, 
that it will not be much longer possible for ostensible explana- 
tion of any fraction of human affairs to obtain credit, unless that 
fraction is accounted for as a part of the whole social process. 
There is no such reality as an abstraction in human experience. 
Everything, from the most rarefied image in the mind of a phi- 
losopher to the most weighty affair of state, is merely a more 
or less complex mesh in a concrete fabric of human relations. 
We are children playing with blocks, if we suppose we can 
account for parts of life - without giving due credit to the rest 
of life. 

Reduced to its lowest terms, the argument of the sociologists 
is : We have not been thinking things through to the end. We 
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are satisfied with cutting human experience up into little chunks, 
that may be seen and handled with ease. We are uttering wise- 
sounding saws about these fragments of things, but we are not 
ferreting out the ultimate connections of things by which they 
are related as wholes. The entire range of time and space occu- 
pied by human beings is a continuum filled with unbroken per- 
sistence of human interests toward satisfaction. Every occur- 
rence of human life is a function of all the social forces engaged 
in this ceaseless effort to express themselves. To explain society, 
we must be able to state every type of occurrence that takes 
place in human association in terms of the ultimate elements, 
namely, purpose-reactions in the individuals that are factors in 
the occurrences. Only here and there a person has discovered 
the difference between this sort of explanation and mere photo- 
graphing of wide fields of unexplained events by means of essen- 
tially descriptive formulation. In other words, the work of 
causal explanation in the field of social phenomena has just 
reached the stage of discrimination between mere repetition 
of the circumstances in a phrase or formula that is explanatory 
in form, but in essence only a descriptive generalization of the 
things to be explained, and, on the other hand, actual identifica- 
tion and measurement of the involved factors. 

Looking toward the future it is easy to distinguish two lines 
of development which can hardly fail to characterize the social 
sciences in general, and especially those workers in pure or 
applied social science who fully adopt the sociological view- 
point. In the first place, the work of analyzing social processes 
will encounter subgroups of problems, upon which research must 
become more and more specialized beyond any limit that can be 
foreseen. Sociology as pure science must necessarily repeat in 
a way the experience of biology. On the basis of a fundamental 
conception of process, it must differentiate many groups of prob- 
lems relating to particular processes. 2 Probably the tradition 
of applying the term " science " to work and results in connection 
with an abstracted group of problems, will remain in force. As 

2 For illustrations, vide the papers of Professors Thomas and Ross, in this 
Journal, Vol. X, pp. 445 and 436. 
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in the case of biology the generic name for the organic sciences 
has lost all specific content, while real work in biology is dis- 
tinguished by one of the many subtitles, so it will be in sociology. 
We shall have an increasing number of investigators, all con- 
tributing toward the ultimate desideratum — knowledge of the 
whole social process — but each concentrating attention upon 
selected elements or phases or types of social processes. 

In the second place, applied sociology, or "social technol- 
ogy," will progressively accredit itself in functions that have 
relations to pure sociology closely analogous with those of public 
hygiene to biology. The notion of an ideal social condition, in 
the statical sense, can never again secure even quasi-scientific 
endorsement. Progressive functional adaptation to conditions 
that change in the course of the functioning is human destiny. 
The ultimate art of life will be the utmost skill in adjusting con- 
duct to the evolving conditions of this process. There will be 
increasing work and demand for men trained in knowledge of 
social processes in general. There will be a vocation for them 
in pointing out the particular failures of adaptation in given 
situations, and in showing how ascertained means of adjustment 
may be employed to best advantage. 

The type of constructive influence that genuine sociologists 
will exert in the future will not be that of the ideologist, but 
rather, in the expressive German phrase, that of a "helper-of- 
births." Our present means of studying society will teach us 
more and more credible signs that ideas, feelings, purposes are 
in travail, and we shall learn more and more skill in removing 
obstacles that resist the forces of life. The whole tendency of 
sociology, both pure and applied, is to educate away from irra- 
tional dogmatism toward rational opportunism. Ten years ago 
the sociologists were not quite sure how to answer the men who 
would make an end of the whole matter with the dictum, " You 
cannot change society." Today we know that nothing can 
arrest the incessant change which we call society. Our problem 
— the eternal human problem — is to understand as much as 
we may of the change, while we are factors of it, and to do our 
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part toward turning the forces of reconstruction in the most 
profitable directions. 

We shall neither boast of the share of this Journal in the 
development of sociology during the past ten years, nor shall we 
profess to believe that it has been inconsiderable. Whatever 
may be the due appraisal of its past, the second decade of its 
work begins with confidence that the sociologists have a mission 
among the interpreters of life, and with a renewed pledge of 
the utmost endeavor to promote their labors, and to enlarge the 
circle of thinkers who will pay due attention to their results. 



